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Disarmament and the Problem of Peace 


LEO SZILARD 


The role of Dr. Szilard in the early realization 
of the military potentialities of the discovery of 
atomic fission, his accomplishment, together with 
Fermi, of some of the fundamental experiments 
which had confirmed this prevision, and his initi- 
ative in bringing this possibility to the attention 
of the American government—thus stimulating the 
creation of our wartime atomic energy project—are 
a matter of history.1 In addition to these proofs 
of a remarkable scientific and technological imagi- 
nation, he has also been among the first—if not the 
first—to foresee—in more than a vague general form 
—the revolutionary consequences of the release of 
atomic energy for the future political developments 
in the world, and to try to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the national administration? and the people.° 

The failure of plans for the international control 
of atomic energy—in which Szilard put his early 
hopes—to come to fruition in the U.N. negotiations 


did not cause him to cease thinking continually 
about the future of mankind in the atomic age, 
bringing into the scope of his thoughts also its 
great economic and demographic problems, nor 
from trying to find new, rational solutions to them 
—in the conviction that mankind cannot allow itself 
to solve them any more by the old ultimate means 
of war. 

In the memorandum which we print here, Dr. 
Szilard has summarized once again his analysis of 
the situation, together with some of the proposals 
he had made before, and some new ones, as dis- 
cussion material for a kind of international brain 
trust, which he hopes the nations will have sooner 
or later to bring together to put an end to the arms 
race and perpetual threat of war. It is easy to say 
that some of these proposals are unrealistic, or too 
cleverly contrived; but nobody can deny that they 
are ingenious, original, and stimulating. 


the Soviet Union and America 
toward which we are now rap- 
idly moving presents a new problem 
to the world. In the past foreign poli- 
cies could be regarded as good if they 
prolonged the peace, ie, if they 
lengthened the interval between wars. 
And thus far that is all that any for- 
eign policy has ever done. But today 
it is not enough to postpone the war; 
instead we must somehow create a 
world that may remain perennially at 
peace. 
No one man working alone is likely 


T Atomic Stalemate between 


1See “Letter from Einstein to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (8/2/389)” in Report on 
the Atom by Gordon Dean (Knopf, 
1953), pp. 247-49. 


2 See “Atomic Bombs and the Postwar 
Position of the United States in the 
World—1945” (A memo from Szilard to 
Roosevelt, March 1945), Bulletin, III 
(December 1947), 351-53. 


3In Senate Hearings on Atomic Ener- 
gy, December 1945. See Bulletin, I ( De- 
cember 24, 1945), 3. 


to come up with an adequate analysis 
of all the problems involved. More- 
over, it will take political and social 
inventions to evolve an organized 
world community that may remain in- 
definitely at peace. But real progress 
could, I believe, come rather fast if it 
were possible to gather—from among 
the several nations involved—men who 
would work as a team and, being free 
from governmental responsibilities, 
could experiment with ideas and ex- 
plore the feasibility of various ap- 
proaches without in any way commit- 
ting their governments. There is room 
of course for more than just one such 
team to try their hands at the task. 

I propose to discuss in this paper 
the narrower issues of disarmament 
and, in a very sketchy way, some gen- 
eral principles of a political settlement. 
Groping my way, I shall attempt to 
present one particular approach to 
these two related issues. It is difficult 
to describe such an approach in ab- 
stract terms and therefore I shall de- 
scribe it in terms of specific measures. 


Many of these measures may turn out 
to be inadequate upon further consid- 
eration and thus by suggesting them I 
may be merely raising questions in the 
form of assertions. But if, by any 
chance, I have succeeded in adopting 
the right approach, then the questions 
here raised are the right questions—at 
least this is what I should like to hope. 

Underlying the particular approach 
here presented, is the assumption that 
it will be possible for the governments 
of the great powers to reach a meeting 
of the minds on just what kind of a 
world they would be willing to see in 
existence—say twenty-five or fifty years 
from now. What are the chances that 
this assumption is valid? How will the 
governments respond in the next few 
years to the threat of the hydrogen 
bomb that might force them to choose 
between an ordered world and a world 
in shambles? At this point, history 
does not provide us with a precedent 
upon which a reasoned prediction 
could be based and any optimistic pre- 
diction must therefore be based on 
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faith rather than on argument and 
proof. 

There are perhaps a few hopeful 
signs. In the course of this current 
year the tone of governmental negotia- 
tions underwent a spectacular change. 
The shouting war has stopped, tem- 
porarily perhaps, but perhaps for 
good, and disarmament has ceased to 
be a “subversive” word. Yet, we are 
by no means moving in the direction 
of disarmament. President Eisenhow- 
ers proposal, for instance, that Russia 
and the United States conduct mutual 
aerial surveys has little to do with dis- 
armament, but is rather aimed at giv- 
ing the Strategic Air Force a few days 
notice of a surprise attack. 

This unprecedented measure would 
relieve the Strategic Air Force from 
the apprehension of a sudden attack 
that must cause them serious concern 
in view of their special responsibilities. 
But if atomic war comes to the United 
States it is very unlikely that it will 
come as a sudden attack out of the 
clear sky. It is far more likely to come 
through a local conflict in which Rus- 
sia and the United States line up on 
opposite sides and start using atomic 
weapons in tactical warfare. Only a 
far-reaching political settlement or the 
elimination of atomic weapons alto- 
gether could avert this danger. No po- 
litical settlement is being seriously dis- 
cussed today nor are we seriously try- 
ing to stop the race in arms designed 
for the waging of tactical atomic war- 
fare, Yet, the very fact that it is now 
possible for statesmen to propose 
wholly unprecedented measures indi- 
cates perhaps that the lesson of the hy- 
drogen bomb is beginning to sink in. 
And once we are willing to adopt un- 
precedented measures we are rid of 
the greatest obstacle that stands in the 
way of finding an adequate answer to 
the problem of peace in the Atomic 
Stalemate. 


The Nature of the Stalemate 


Just what do we mean by “Atomic 
Stalemate”? Such a stalemate will arise 
between the Strategic Air Forces of 
America and the Soviet Union in the 
near future, when America and the 
Soviet Union will be able to devastate 
each other with hydrogen bombs to 
the point where organized government 
may cease to exist. In this stalemate 
neither could knock out, by a surprise 
attack, the capacity of the other to re- 
taliate, for, in the near future, Amer- 
ica will be able to rely on interconti- 
nental bombers which can refuel in 
air, and so will the Soviet Union; and 
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both will have a large number of air- 
strips dispersed throughout their own 
country. Thus there will be no real in- 
centive for either nation to strike the 
first blow even if war were regarded 
as probably imminent. And with no 
reason left to fear an attack, the Atom- 
ic Stalemate may acquire a certain de- 
gree of stability. 

Neither America nor the Soviet Un- 
ion may have as yet gone far enough 
in dispersing their airfields to pro- 
tect their Strategic Air Forces against 
a massive attack, but I am assuming 
here that this defect will be remedied 
in due time. 


The Never-Never Land of 
the Stalemate 


The Atomic Stalemate is coming 
about so fast, that few people have 
been able to adjust their thinking to 
it. As will be seen once the stalemate 
has been reached, both America and 
the Soviet Union will be unconquer- 
able, and from then on they may re- 
main unconquerable forever. Yet, even 
today thoughtful men continue to talk 
in terms of “Russia’s war potential” 
and the “great strength which might 
accrue to Russia if the industrial de- 
velopment of China continues undis- 
turbed,” and in vague terms of 
“strength” in general. True enough, 
in the past one had always to keep in 
mind that the ultimate resolution of a 
political conflict might occur through 
war and that “strength” might deter- 
mine who will be vanquished in that 
war. But today this kind of thinking is 
about to lose its validity forever. Only 
comparatively few people have, in 
this sense, grasped the significance of 
the hydrogen bomb, and even those of 
us who have grasped it will talk intel- 
ligently one day and another day we 
will lapse into our old habits of 
thought. What can we do to bring 
home to ourselves the need to operate 
with concepts that will be meaning- 
ful in the new setting of the Stale- 
mate? I shall now try to take the 
reader into the “never-never-land” of 
the Stalemate and perform some men- 
tal gymnastics for the purpose of forc- 
ing him—and myself as well—to try to 
understand its real meaning. 

We intend to talk here only about 
conduct guided by rational considera- 
tions, but conduct counseled by pas- 
sions may easily masquerade as ra- 
tional. Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing example: 

It is generally believed that Amer- 
ica would annihilate Russia in retalia- 


tion for a Russian attack against Amer- 
ican cities, and that such conduct 
would be rational on America’s part. I 
consider a sudden unprovoked Russian 
attack against the cities of America as 
exceedingly unlikely but, for the sake 
of argument, we shall assume now that 
such an attack has occurred and that 
in one sudden single blow practically 
all of America’s cities, and practically 
all of her essential production facili- 
ties have been obliterated. Now, it 
may be perfectly rational for America 
to threaten Russia with annihilation in 
order to deter Russia from attacking 
her, but after such an attack has oc- 
curred, would it then really be ra- 
tional conduct on America’s part to 
“annihilate” RussiaP Would it not be 
more rational for America to say to 
Russia: “Our power to retaliate is un- 
diminished and we could destroy you 
now. But we shall spare you on con- 
dition that you deliver to us half of 
the production of your industries for 
the rebuilding of our cities and of our 
production facilities.” This, of course, 
is not what America would be likely 
to do, but this is what could be re- 
garded as rational conduct on her part 
in such a situation, 

I am stressing this for one purpose 
only, to caution the reader, and my- 
self as well, about various other 
courses of action advocated which 
masquerade as rational, when in real- 
ity they are something quite different. 

Right now we cannot even try to 
guess in what manner governments 
will actually conduct themselves aft- 
er the onset of the stalemate. But 
we can analyze the various rules of 
conduct which the Soviet Union and 
America might conceivably adopt, and 
we can state the consequences of each 
rule on the assumption that the rules 
proclaimed would be actually fol- 
lowed. This, of course, might be an 
unwarranted assumption and thus the 
whole discussion here presented is 
moving on the borderline of fact and 
fiction. 


Rules of Conduct in Never- 
Never Land 


Since we are dealing with a quix- 
otic situation, all our rules of conduct 
will be quixotic rules. If America 
adopts the rule of “all-out retaliation 
in kind” and proposes to hit Russia 
with all she has when one single bomb 
is dropped on one American city and 
if Russia adopts the same rule for her- 
self, then we might have an all-out 
atomic catastrophe arising out of a lo- 


cal war if either America or Russia 
start to use atomic weapons in tacti- 
cal warfare and things go from bad to 
worse. 

Suppose, however, America adopts 
the rule of bombing two Russian cities 
for every American city destroyed and 
suppose Russia adopts the same rule, 
are we then any better off? Such a 
rule may sound quite satisfying to 
“patriots” in both countries, and it 
need not lead to an atomic catastro- 
phe quite as fast as the rule of “all- 
out retaliation in kind,” but it can lead 
to an atomic catastrophe just the same 
if an atomic war gets started somehow, 
somewhere. 


The Strategy of Rationed 
Demolition 


Suppose now, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Soviet Union and Amer- 
ica decide, for some reason or other, 
to get rid of their military establish- 
ments—all of them except the Stra- 
tegic Air Force and their bombs— 
could one of them in a conflict with 
the other rely on her Strategic Air 
Force for the protection of a territory 
within her sphere of interest? Under 
such circumstances, Russia and Amer- 
ica could each take perhaps the follow- 
ing position: “We need not engage 
any longer in the kind of warfare in 
which people are killed in order to 
protect some area which we are com- 
mitted to defend. We shall simply list 
all such areas, with a price tag at- 
tached to each one, and we shall spec- 
ify that if Area No. 1, for instance, is 
invaded we shall demolish five me- 
dium-sized cities of the “enemy.” If 
the “enemy” permits us to do this un- 
opposed we shall name in advance the 
five cities to be destroyed and give 
each city one week’s notice in order to 

ermit their orderly evacuation. We 
shall expect the enemy to respond by 
bombing five medium-sized cities of 
our own and likewise to give us ad- 
vance notice. If the enemy does not 
attack more of our cities then the war 
will end there. 

The rule of conduct here implied 
reads: “Tolerate the destruction of one 
of your cities for each city you de- 
stroy” and it avoids the inherent in- 
stability of the rules cited before. 

This strategy of rationed demolition 
might effectively protect Area No. L, 
which is not locally defended, against 
a nation which may covet it, provided 
that the area is not worth the loss of 
five cities to that nation; and provided 
the defending nation would be really 


willing, or would be believed to be 
willing, to sacrifice five cities of her 
own. Could America and the Soviet 
Union in certain circumstances adopt 
this strategy of rationed demolition 
and would each believe that the other 
would go through with her proclaimed 
intentions? And if a try were made 
would the other actually be willing to 
go through with it? 

Who can tell, today, what Russia 
and the United States would or would 
not be prepared to do if they have to 
live for long with the Atomic Stale- 
mate in the absence of a political set- 
tlement. And if there is a political set- 
tlement then we may never find out, 
which perhaps is just as well. 





In all of our discussions so far we 
have only examined purely rational be- 
havior and have not attempted even 
to guess what the actual behavior of 
the governments might be. Yet I be- 
lieve that even from a discussion lim- 
ited in this manner one can derive 
some points of general validity. 

1. After the onset of the Atomic 
Stalemate neither America nor the So- 
viet Union need to fear an all-out at- 
tack by the other on her cities—com- 
ing, so to speak, out of a clear sky. As 
long as America and the Soviet Union 
(together with Great Britain) are the 
only powers in possession of atomic 
bombs, the stalemate can have a cer- 
tain degree of stability. 

2. After the onset of the Atomic 
Stalemate neither Russia nor America 
can be vanquished if they each adopt 
the proper strategy. 

The United States has engaged in 
two world wars in this century; in both 
cases she was largely motivated by 
the belief that if she permitted Ger- 
many to win and to dominate the con- 
tinent of Europe, Germany would be- 
come so strong that in a subsequent 
war she could vanquish America. 
Time and again great powers have 
gone to war in order to prevent an 


adverse shift in the power balance 
and thus to avoid the risk of being 
vanquished in a subsequent war. But 
from here on, neither the Soviet Un- 
ion nor America need to be guided by 
such considerations, and neither of 
them need to fear the emergence of 
any nation as a major industrial power, 
be it Germany, Japan, or China, be- 
cause of her increased “war potential.” 


The Basic Approach to 
the Problem 


In the discussion that follows, I 
shall assume that a political settlement 
has been agreed upon before the im- 
plementations of any serious disarma- 
ment provisions may begin. But be- 
fore we can discuss any agreement, it 
is necessary first to meet the objec- 
tion implied by the standard question: 
“Can Russia be trusted to keep an 
agreement?” 

Neither the Soviet Union nor Amer- 
ica can be coerced to observe an 
agreement if they no longer want to 
keep it in operation. Therefore, an 
agreement will remain in force only if 
it offers America and the Soviet Union 
(as well as some of the other great 
powers involved) strong and‘ contin- 
ued incentives for keeping it in opera- 
tion. In this sense, the agreement must 
be self-perpetuating or else it cannot 
serve our purpose. What shall these 
incentives be? 

Clearly, for the agreement to be 
really attractive, it should provide 
military security for the nations in- 
volved, political security for their gov- 
ernmental system, and economic pros- 
perity for their people. We shall try 
to indicate later on in what manner an 
agreement could secure such results 
for America, the Soviet Union, and 
several other nations. 

In the discussion that now follows 
we shall assume that somehow we 
have succeeded in devising a far- 
reaching agreement that both Russia 
and the United States want very much 
to keep in force, and with the validity 
of this assumption will stand and fall 
our conclusions. 

Basic for the approach here pre- 
sented is the further assumption that 
the agreement reserves both for Amer- 
ica and the Soviet Union the right to 
abrogate it without cause either in 
toto or in part. There would be pro- 
vided in the agreement a number of 
specific clauses of abrogation, differing 
in kind and degree and any of these 
could be invoked without cause either 
by the Soviet Union or America. A 
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few other nations, including all per- 
manent members of the Securi 
Council, i.e., including Britain, China, 
and France, might retain the right to 
abrogate, but no such right would be 
retained by the vast majority of na- 
tions. (This “discrimination” against 
the smaller nations may seem unjust. 
It may be necessary today, but it need 
not last forever. And, as time goes on, 
nations may voluntarily relinquish 
their right to abrogate, particularly if 
the agreement provides—as it perhaps 
should—economic incentives for doing 
So. ) 

The right to invoke abrogation 
clauses without cause might prove to 
be the magic key to the solution of a 
major difficulty. Clearly, in the exist- 
ing circumstances both the Soviet Un- 
ion and America want to make certain 
that there shall be no major secret 
evasions of the disarmament provisions 
of the agreement. But, if it were nec- 
essary to spell out in the agreement 
an inspection system that will provide 
ironclad guarantees for every conceiv- 
able contingency the lawyers might 
take years to write such an agreement 
—if indeed such an agreement can be 
written at all. If, on the other hand, 
the agreement provides for the right 
to abrogate, then—as will be seen—it 
is not necessary to spell out the provi- 
sions of any one particular system of 
inspection. 

This does not mean that actually no 
inspection would be used. The na- 
tions may even adopt measures which 
go far beyond inspection in the con- 
ventional sense of the word. They 
would do so, however, not because 
these measures are explicitly de- 
manded by the agreement but because 
of the manifest need to convince each 
other that actually there are no secret 
evasions. 

If at any time after the agreement 
goes into effect the Soviet Union, for 
instance, fails to convince America 
that there are no dangerous evasions 
taking place in her territory, and if 
America can obtain no satisfaction on 
this point, then America has no choice 
but to invoke some of the abrogation 
clauses of the agreement. As time goes 
on she might even be forced to abro- 
gate the agreement in toto. Therefore, 
if the Soviet Union wants to keep the 
agreement in operation—as we have 
assumed it is her interest to do—she 
will want to dispel any American sus- 
picions of evasions. The same holds 
true, of course, in the reverse also, 
as America would not want Rus- 
sia to entertain such suspicions. The 
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question that is really relevant in this 
setting may, therefore, be phrased as 
follows: In what ways could the So- 
viet Union and the United States con- 
vince each other—assuming that this is 
what they want to do—that no major 
secret evasions of the disarmament 
provisions are taking place in their ter- 
ritory? 

All this presupposes is, of course, 
that the agreement has been entered 
into in good faith, i.e., that it has not 
been entered into with the intent to 
abrogate it. By making the “down pay- 
ment” high enough we can make rea- 
sonably sure that this assumption is 
justified. We shall return to this point 
later when we discuss what kind and 
what degree of disarmament we have 
in mind. 


General Principles of 
Disarmament 


Disarmament will presumably go 
into effect in steps or stages with all 
steps agreed upon in advance and 
many of them going into effect ac- 
cording to a predetermined time 
schedule. What should those steps be 
and what should be the ultimate state 
of disarmament toward which these 
steps are directed? 

We shall tentatively adopt here the 
following approach: 


There shall be a first period during 
which disarmament may be carried 
very far, perhaps to almost complete 
elimination of all tactical heavy mobile 
equipment including planes suited for 
waging tactical warfare. But the Stra- 
tegic Air Force of the Soviet Union 
and the United States, and the bombs 
will remain wholly untouched during 
this period. 

The manufacture of machine guns 
and of defensive equipment such as 
anti-aircraft guns, short-range fighters 
and radar detection devices will re- 
main free. Permitted also would be 
fortifications and heavy guns built into 
such fortifications. 

We assume that the agreement that 
provides for disarmament also pro- 
vides for a far-reaching political set- 
tlement. The political settlement is 
much more relevant, as far as the sta- 
bility of peace is concerned, than the 





level at which arms are maintained. 
Why then, one might ask, propose 
such far-reaching disarmament? 

(a) The great powers would derive 
very substantial economic benefits 
from such disarmament, and this could 
provide a strong incentive for main- 
taining in operation the agreement that 
permits them to remain disarmed. And 
if the great powers yield an appre- 
ciable fraction—say one-fifth—of these 
benefits to a number of other nations, 
then these, in turn, would also have a 
strong incentive for wanting the agree- 
ment kept in operation. 

(b) If a local conflict that breaks out 
in some remote region leads to fight- 
ing it may become a threat to world 
peace. But if the nations in those re- 
gions where such conflicts might arise 
are disarmed down to machine guns, 
then it is possible to devise a practi- 
cable method of enforcement that will 
keep any of the nations of the region 
from settling their conflict by force of 
arms. This will be discussed in detail 
further on under “Enforcement.” Such 
enforcement would not be operative 
against the great powers who have the 
right to abrogate but the methods em- 
ployed would be capable of protecting 
the agreement from being violated by 
the smaller nations who have not re- 
tained this right. 


The First Period 


The First Period may extend over 
a number of years and its duration 
cannot be fixed in advance in the 
agreement. If the political settlement 
reached works well during these years 
so that there are no conflicts that lead 
to fighting in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union line up on op- 
posite sides, then the Soviet Union and 
America should be ready to start the 
second period of disarmament. During 
this second period the bombs will be 
eliminated together with the Strategic 
Air Forces, as well as all other means 
suited for the delivery of bombs, and 
all manufacture of such equipment will 
stop. 

The very first step in disarmament 
may serve as a down payment large 
enough to convince the nations that 
none of them entered into the agree- 
ment with the intention of abrogating 
it. Also the first step, if it is a large 
one, will lead to an immediate reduc- 
tion in arms cost. 

This first step might involve the 
physical destruction of perhaps three- 
fourths of all guns, tanks, and other 
mobile equipment used in tactical war- 
fare including planes suited for this 


purpose. Manufacture of such equip- 
ment would stop at the same time and 
there would be a corresponding re- 
duction in the size of the army. 

We do not need an elaborate inspec- 
tion system to supervise the destruc- 
tion of this equipment or the stoppage 
of its manufacture. Both America and 
the Soviet Union, as well as the other 
nations involved, would specify in ad- 
vance what equipment is going to be 
destroyed when and where, and agents 
of all these nations could witness and 
certify its destruction. A few Ameri- 
can agents installed in the Soviet fac- 
tories where such equipment has been 
heretofore manufactured, and a few 
Russian agents installed in the corre- 
sponding American factories could 
make sure that its manufacture is not 
continued. 

America and Russia would have no 
easy way of determining just what 
fraction of the total available equip- 
ment has been destroyed. The agree- 
ment specifies only the absolute quan- 
tities of equipment to be destroyed. 
But if either Russia or America had 
not been satisfied that these amounts 
represent a sufficiently high fraction of 
the total available equipment, they 
would not have entered into the agree- 
ment in the first place. 

Even though some system of in- 
spection would be instituted and even 
though a very high percentage of in- 
spectors in Russia could be Americans, 
and similarly a very high percentage 
of inspectors in America could be Rus- 
sians, evasions remain, of course, phys- 
ically possible during this period. Aer- 
ial surveys that would locate factories 
and single them out for inspection 
may perhaps remain unacceptable to 
Russia as long as the American Stra- 
tegic Air Force remains in existence. 
But factories can be located by “pe- 
destrian” inspectors who may follow 
the flow of raw materials without be- 
ing able to locate the exact position of 
the factories on the map. 

In judging whether evasions are 
likely, it is not enough to ask whether 
evasions are physically possible, but 
we must, above all, ask what reason- 
able motivation there would be for 
such evasions. At this point, the Stra- 
tegic Air Forces are still retained and 
therefore no hidden manufacture of 
tanks or guns could vitally threaten 
either America or the Soviet Union. 
Evasions would involve the risk of 
provoking an abrogation of the agree- 
ment which both the Soviet Union 
and America would want to avoid, and 
evasions could not substantially affect 


the outcome of the war to which such 
an abrogation might lead. 

On the assumption that the Stra- 
tegic Air Force of the United States 
will have available in adequate num- 
bers intercontinental bombers which 
can be refueled in the air, and that 
America will have an adequate num- 
ber of airstrips and air bases dispersed 
within her own territories, it should 
be possible to dismantle all outlying 
American air bases early during this 
first period without depriving the 
American Strategic Air Force of an es- 
sential facility. 

Late in the first period, when dis- 
armament in all tactical weapons has 
been carried almost to completion, 
could Russia or America cope in a re- 
mote region with an attempted inva- 
sion by a large, perhaps improvised 
army equipped with machine guns? 
Assuming that none of the great pow- 
ers who have the right to abrogate are 
directly involved, it would not be ap- 
propriate to use the Strategic Air 
Force in such a case. It would seem 
far better to maintain in those areas 
in the world where such armed action 
is likely to occur, a regional police 
force that could prevent or render 
purposeless the resorting to arms. 
Such a police force could be small in 
numbers of men, but would have to 
be highly mobile and be equipped 
with high fire power—as will be dis- 
cussed further on under “Enforcement.” 

But if—contrary to expectation— 
there is an armed conflict that involves 
the great powers themselves with, say, 
the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion lined up on opposite sides, then 
there will be a strong temptation to 
call the Strategic Air Forces into ac- 
tion. In order to avert the danger of 
an all-out atomic catastrophe in such 
circumstances, there ought to be 
evolved well in advance, a firm policy 
that clearly states just what kind of 
hostile action calls for a response by 
the Strategic Air Force and also sets 
a strict limit to the response. 


The Second Period 
As long as hydrogen bombs and the 


Strategic Air Force remain in exist- 
ence a major element of danger will 
remain with us. What would be the 
right time for their elimination? Some 
difficulties would arise if this step were 
postponed until intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles have been fully developed 
and manufactured in large quantities. 
Such missiles once they have been man- 
ufactured and placed in position can 
be easily hidden and therefore either 


America or the Soviet Union might 
insist on measures of inspection that 
might be too harsh to be acceptable. 
This point argues in favor of the early 
start of the Second Period. If the po- 
litical settlement works well for a num- 
ber of years, so that America and the 
Soviet Union are ready to eliminate 
the bombs, the Second Period can be- 
gin—provided both America and the 
Soviet Union are ready to adopt the 
novel measures that are needed to con- 
vince each other that there are no 
evasions occurring in their territory. 

What are these novel measures and 
why are they needed? During this Sec- 
ond Period bombs and air bases will be 
eliminated, equipment of the Strategic 
Air Forces will be destroyed, and man- 
ufacture of such equipment will stop. 
Clearly, it is not sufficient to eliminate 
bombs alone for the suspicion that 
bombs have been secretly hidden away 
would be difficult to dispell; great 
emphasis must therefore be put on the 
control of the means suitable for their 
delivery. 

Step by step, as the Strategic Air 
Forces are dismantled and factories 
are closed down or reconverted, a 
larger and larger area in America and 
the Soviet Union might be opened up 
for mutual aerial survey. The purpose 
of such a survey would be to detect 
equipment, factories, and installations, 
and single them out for inspection if 
there is doubt as to their function. 
Such an aerial survey should become 
acceptable at this stage to the Soviet 
Union for the purpose of convincing 
the United States that the Strategic 
Air Force has actually been dismantled 
and that all manufacture of its equip- 
ment has stopped. 

Russia and the United States might 
not be satisfied with these measures, 
however, if anything like the present 
degree of distrust should persist. More- 
over, it is conceivable that new means 
for mass extermination will become 
available in the next few years which 
are wholly unforseen today and which 
would remain undetected by any of 
the acts of inspection which we could 
specify today. Therefore, America and 
the Soviet Union might have to adopt 
a fresh attitude toward the whole 
problem of inspection and decide to 
legalize the position of the informer. 

After the First World War there 
was an Inter-Allied Control Commis- 
sion in Germany which had consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion, for any German who gave in- 
formation about evasions of the dis- 
armament provisions of the Treaty 
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of Versailles could be tried and con- 
victed under the German Espionage 
Act which had never been revoked. 
Clearly, it is inconsistent to sign a 
treaty providing for disarmament and 
also to maintain an Espionage Act on 
the statute book and thus to prevent 
citizens from reporting violations of 
the Treaty. 

Because the Treaty of Versailles 
was imposed on Germany, it is per- 
haps understandable that the German 
government tried to evade it. But this 
consideration would not hold for an 
agreement concluded by the Soviet 
Union, America, and a number of 
other nations. Such an agreement 
would not be imposed on anyone but 
would come about as the result of a 
meeting of the minds. It would be in 
the interest of the participating nations 
to maintain the agreement in force, 
and to convince each other that there 
are no secret evasions. Therefore, it 
might be that the government of the 
Soviet Union and the American gov- 
ernment would decide to regard it as 
a patriotic duty of their own citizens 
to be prepared to disclose evasions of 
the agreement. 

In a state of virtually complete dis- 
armament, neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union would have any 
military secrets. In these circumstances 
America and the Soviet Union might 
choose to permit each other to em- 
ploy plainclothes inspectors, whose 
identities are not known, as the sim- 
plest way to convince each other that 
there are no evasions. America would 
want her plainclothes inspectors in the 
Soviet Union to be Soviet citizens who 
can go about unobtrusively within the 
territory of the Soviet Union. These 
plainclothes inspectors would carry a 
badge, and it would be understood 
that they would be immune from ar- 
rest. If the Soviet government were 
to arrest any of them when their ident- 
ity is discovered, then it would be- 
come difficult for America to recruit 
inspectors. Similarly, if the Russian 
government arrested Soviet citizens 
who gave information to American in- 
spectors, these inspectors would be un- 
able to collect information. In either 
case America might be forced to abro- 
gate, and it is therefore not in the 
interest of Russia to do any of these 
things. Of course, once the Russians 
discover the identity of an American 
plainclothes inspector his usefulness is 
ended, and unless he can find some 
other satisfactory way of earning a 
living, he may elect to leave Russia. 
At that point, he would become Amer- 
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ica’s headache and cease to be the 
headache of the Russian government. 
Of course, all this is true in reverse 
also, and America would have to tol- 
erate plainclothes inspectors of the So- 
viet Union. 

One may perhaps ask: what is the 
difference between a plainclothes in- 
spector whose identity is not known 
to the government and a spy? Today 
an American agent operating in Rus- 
sia is a spy who serves the interests 
of America as well as his own inter- 
est; he does not serve the interests of 
Russia. But when the proper agree- 
ment has been concluded, then a 
plaincothes inspector operating on be- 
half of America in Russian territory 
serves the interests of Russia, as well 
as that of America for he is but the 
means chosen by Russia to convince 
America that there are no evasions. 

The presence of American plains- 
clothes inspectors in Soviet territory 
will not be acceptable to the Soviet 
government unless America can some- 
how convince the Soviet government 
that her agents are at worst spies and 
that they are not trying secretly to 
organize a political conspiracy that 
could become dangerous to the Soviet 
government. In order to convince the 
Soviet government on this point, 
America might have to facilitate spy- 
ing on her inspectors by the Russian 
government. If the Russian govern- 
ment can discover each year the iden- 
tity of a sufficient number of American 
inspectors, put them under surveil- 
lance, and observe their activities un- 
beknown to them, then the Soviet 
government can convince herself that 
these agents are indeed merely “spies.” 
If this can be done, the Soviet gov- 
ernment would have no reason—no ra- 
tional reason at least—to object to their 
presence. 

During this second period an abro- 
gation might leave either America or 
the Soviet Union in an inferior posi- 
tion if, at the time of abrogation, one 
of these countries had completed the 





development of intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles whereas the other had not. 
For this reason, it is conceivable that 
both the Soviet Union and the United 
States might want to continue weap- 
ons research and development through- 
out the second disarmament period. 
Their research and development se- 
crets could be safeguarded in the same 
was as industrial secrets are usual- 
ly safeguarded. The ordinary “spy” 
is not capable of penetrating into this 
kind of secret; it takes a traitor to 
divulge them. 

The second period reaches its end 
when the Soviet Union and America 
stop weapons research and develop- 
ment, 


Enforcement 


We have seen that the strategic 
atomic stalemate between America 
and the Soviet Union could possess a 
certain degree of stability during the 
First Period. This was predicated on 
the assumption that a political settle- 
ment has gone into effect, an adequate 
policy concerning the limited use of 
the Strategic Air Force is adopted, and 
that measures are taken to prevent an 
accidental triggering of an atomic at- 
tack. But what about the stability of 
a constellation in which four, five, six, 
or seven nations add atomic bombs to 
their arsenals? It would seem to me 
that in the absence of convincing evi- 
dence showing that such a situation . 
can somehow be stabilized, it will 
have to be forestalled; for at stake, 
after all, is the survival of Man. 

This menace alone would suffice to 
force us to face the problem of en- 
forcement. No issue of enforcement 
arises with respect to any of the great 
powers who has the right to abro- 
gate. But when is enforcement needed 
against a smaller nation that does not 
have such a right and how could it be 
accomplished? 

What if one of the nations who has 
no right to abrogate should arrest in- 
spectors of a nation who has the right 
to abrogate, and there is suspicion that 
illicit manufacture of atomic bombs or 
means for their delivery has been 
started, or is about to start? 

How shall enforcement take place 
in such a situation? Certainly not by 
war against the offending nation. Eco- 
nomic sanctions might be effective in 
some cases, provided only we could be 
sure they would actually be applied. 
But, of course, we cannot be sure 
of this, for economic sanctions would 
hurt vested interests within the nations 
who are supposed to apply such sanc- 


tions. Therefore, I personally wish to 
stress here another possibility, namely, 
enforcement through the arrest of the 
officials responsible for the evasions. 
In order to accomplish this, we need 
not set up any centrally controlled in- 
ternational police force. Instead, in a 
number of areas (to begin with per- 
haps in Europe, Southeast Asia, the 
Middle East, and the Far East) there 
could be set up regional police forces. 
Each such police force would be un- 
der the control of perhaps seven to 
eleven member nations selected with 
the concurrence of the nations of the 
region and designated in the over-all 
agreement. The great powers who 
have the right to abrogate may not 
be members of any of these regional 
organizations and the need to allay 
the fear that the regional police might 
intervene in the internal affairs of any 
of the nations in the region should 
guide the selection of the member na- 
tions for each region. The regional 
police force would be more heavily 
armed than the police forces of any 
one of the nations in the region so 
that no national police force may be 
able to interfere with their operations. 
One function of the regional police 
force would be to arrest officials of a 
national government in the region 
who are responsible for dangerous eva- 
sions or violations of the agreement. 
Could the regional police force be 
relied upon to take action if there are 
dangerous evasions? Such _ evasions 
would presumably threaten the securi- 
ty of the member nations who control 
the regional police force, and these 
nations would almost certainly take 
action for their own protection. But 
they would probably take action for 
another reason also: The majority of 
the member nations would want to 
keep the agreement in force, and if 
they tolerated dangerous evasions in 
their region, they would risk an abro- 
gation by one of the great powers. 
What about the enforcement of 
peace? What will happen if one na- 
tion in the region sends her forces 
armed with machine guns across the 
frontiers of another nation of the re- 
gion? No regional police force that can 
be maintained at a reasonable cost 
could séal up a long frontier and pre- 
vent the crossing of an army equipped 
with machine guns. But such a police 
force, if highly mobile and equipped 
with high (conventional) fire power 
can penetrate anywhere—it can pene- 
trate to the capital and arrest the 
cabinet—it can penetrate to military 
headquarters and arrest the command- 





ing general. Thus, such a regional po- 
lice can successfully frustrate an in- 
vasion by improvised armies equipped 
with machine guns. They can frustrate 
such an invasion if they want to, but 
would they want to? The decision to 
do so would rest with the member 
nations who control the police force 
of the region and there might be no 
real pressure for such intervention 
from any of the great powers who 
might be geographically remote from 
the area of conflict. Thus, the regional 
police forces do not represent a fool- 
proof system of security though prop- 
er selection of the member nations for 
each region might make the system 
almost foolproof. 

It would not be practicable to main- 
tain regional police forces at all times 
everywhere. But if any nation feels the 
need of having such a force estab- 
lished or strengthened in her region 
because she fears an attack by one of 
her neighbors, she ought to have the 
unquestioned right to request that this 
be done—provided only that she is 
willing to contribute, say, up to 10 per 
cent of her national income toward the 
cost of maintaining such a force. The 
remaining cost would have to be cov- 
ered by an international fund. 

One could not count upon regional 
police forces to intervene in favor of 
the established government in case of 
a revolution. Therefore, governments 
that rely today on the possession of 
tanks and guns in order to keep them- 
selves in office might be reluctant to 
give up those weapons in the course 
of universal disarmament. This might, 
for instance, hold for Iran, Egypt, Po- 
land, or Rumania, as well as a few 
other nations. These governments 
might be permitted to retain those 
heavier arms—enough to protect them 
from their own population but not 
enough to resist the regional police— 
for a reasonable period of time. 

In the long run, the general effect 
of this system of security will be to 
make revolutions easier. This is per- 


haps not wholly desirable, but prob- 
ably unavoidable. Presumably the rev- 
olutionists will have no difficulty in 
obtaining all the machine guns they 
want and the established government 
will presumably be in possession of 
all the machine guns it can use. The 
outcome of the fighting, with machine 
guns plentiful on both sides, will prob- 
ably be determined by the efficiency of 
the organization and the determination 
of the two fighting factions. The rev- 
olutionists might be Communists and 
they might be victorious, but this does 
not mean that the victorious govern- 
ment would necessarily be subservient 
to the Soviet Union or to China or 
that it would remain subservient for 
long. In any case, the outcome of such 
revolutions has no bearing on the So- 
viet-American strategic power balance 
in the age of the Stalemate. 

Can a better security system be de- 
vised that might be acceptable to 
America and the Soviet Union, than 
the one here described? It is none too 
early, I believe, to try and find an an- 
swer to this question. 


Arms Cost and Economic 
Incentives 


In the Soviet Union the population 

of the cities has risen from 27,000,000 
in 1927 to about 80,000,000. Further 
rapid increase in the economic pros- 
perity of the Soviet Union is possible 
only if the urban population will con- 
tinue to increase at a fast rate. Today 
20-25 per cent of the Soviet Union’s 
national income is invested each year, 
but much of it is invested in facilities 
for arms production. Moreover, per- 
haps 15 per cent of the Soviet Union’s 
national income is currently spent for 
the production of arms and the main- 
tenance of an increasingly mechanized 
army. 
The kind of disarmament which 
would permit the Soviet Union to re- 
duce arms cost at an early date to the 
point where she could invest for the 
next ten years say 30 per cent of 
her national income in a productive 
manner would permit the Soviet Un- 
ion to increase the take-home pay of 
the workers about 10 per cent each 
year for the next ten years and allow 
a correspondingly rapid increase in 
the standard of living of the rural pop- 
ulation. The standard of living of the 
Russian people might thus increase 
very fast, and a rapid and sustained 
increase in prosperity would contribute 
to the security of the political system 
of the Soviet Union. 
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In the absence of a political settle- 
ment, the United States might spend 
in the next decade 30-50 billion dol- 
lars per year for direct military expen- 
ditures, for plant dispersal, and, above 
all, for effective measures of civilian 
defense. If the United States can di- 
vert this amount into the right chan- 
nels, then the American people could 
enjoy great benefits, depending on the 
channels into which the resources thus 
liberated would be directed. There is 
a political decision involved here which 
will be difficult to reach in America, 
and, in this respect, things are not 
going to be quite as simple for the 
United States as they might be for the 
Soviet Union. 

For the United States there are es- 
sentially three basic solutions: 


1. America can increase its civilian 
consumption; 

2. Consumption can be maintained 
and there could be a major increase in 
leisure. Leisure could take the form 
of, for instance, two months’ additional 
paid vacations for everybody; 

3. America could export capital or 
could purchase services abroad. She 
could give money away either in the 
form of direct foreign aid or in the 
form of payments to certain interna- 
tional funds. 


Any number of combinations of these 
three possibilities could, of course, be 
also chosen: For instance, extended 
paid vacations would lead to a major 
expansion of the resort industries and 
transportation facilities so that we 
might have a combination of increased 
consumption and increased leisure. Or, 
if arrangements were made to make it 
easy for a large number of vacationers 
to spend their vacations abroad, then 
we would have a combination of in- 
creased leisure and the purchase of 
services abroad. 

In the absence of disarmament, 
some nations might spend 10 per cent 
of their national income on their mil- 
itary establishments. A political settle- 
ment that makes it possible to disarm 
would enable these nations addition- 
ally to invest this much each year, 
with the result that their standard of 
living could rise an additional 3 per 
cent per annum. Disregarding all other 
factors, their standard of living would 
thus double every twenty-five years 
due to saving on arms expenditure 
alone. 

Any population increase will, of 
course, lead to a corresponding re- 
duction in the rate at which the stand- 
ard of living may rise. For the sake of 
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simplicity we have not taken this fac- 
tor into account, 


Utopias of World Funds and the 
Principle of Compensation 


In an article that appeared in May 
1947 in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, I proposed that if disarmament 
can be obtained through an interna- 
tional arrangement, nations make size- 
able contributions to an international 
fund that would use these contribu- 
tions for developing the less industri- 
alized nations. The defense budget of 
the United States was at that time 
about $15 billion and I tentatively 
proposed that the contribution of the 
United States might be between $7 
and $15 billion. At that time, most 
people, including myself, regarded 
this proposal as Utopian. But it is not 
so easy to be Utopian as one might 
think. Just about seven years later the 
statesmen assembled in Geneva in 
July, declared their intention of di- 
verting for the development of less 
advanced areas, resources that will be- 
come available through arms reduc- 
tion. Their declaration can be called 
Utopian also, for it is tied to real dis- 
armament, and we are not headed at 
present toward such disarmament. Yet 
Utopias officially proclaimed by states- 
men may be practical politics in the 
making, 

When disarmament becomes a re- 
ality, funds should be made available 
to international agencies in the form 
of a world tax paid by the nations and 
assessed on the basis of the per capita 
national income. A very high personal 
exemption and above that a fixed per- 
centage might be the basis for the as- 
sessment of this tax, 

If such a world tax is to serve the 
purposes of an organized world com- 
munity, the international agencies who 
have to spend these funds must be 
able to rely on obtaining them year 
after year. This, as well as other meas- 
ures that might be provided for in the 
agreement, might make it necessary 
for the United States to pass constitu- 
tional amendments concomitant with 
the ratification of the agreement. It is 





not easy to pass a constitutional 
amendment in America. But two 
amendments were passed within this 
century that established prohibition 
and repealed prohibition. We have no 
right to expect that perennial peace 
can be obtained at a lesser price than 
we were willing to pay for regulating 
the drinking habits of our people, and 
if we only live under the threat of the 
hydrogen bomb long enough to un- 
derstand what that threat means, we 
might be willing to pay this much of 
a price. 

Making contributions toward world 
development is only one of the uses 
to which a world tax might be put. 
Maintaining the regional police organ- 
izations is another likely use. Making 
funds available for paying “compensa- 
tion” could be an important use also 
and we are going to turn now to this 
device. 

Disarmament and other measures 
necessary to create an orderly world 
may be politically unacceptable unless 
it is possible to compensate vested in- 
terests who would suffer losses or 
forego profits when these measures are 
adopted. 

After the First World War, the issue 
of whether or not the Germans should 
build battleships became a hot politi- 
cal issue in Germany which affected 
the outcome of elections to the Reich- 
stag. Under the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany was not permitted to build 
large battleships but was free to build 
cruisers up to 10,000 tons. After one 
such cruiser had been built, the ques- 
tion of whether Germany should go 
on building further cruisers became a 
political issue. The German Navy 
fought hard for those cruisers. I lived 
in Germany at that time, but I didn’t 
understand what was going on until 
I had occasion to discuss the issue 
with an Admiral of the German Navy. 
When I asked him if he thought the 
possession of such cruisers would make 
any real difference in a war in which 
Germany and England fought on op- 
posite sides, he said to me, “You do 
not understand. If we can’t have capi- 
tal ships, the whole promotion system 
of the German Navy will be in jeop- 
ardy.” 

From the point of view of the na- 
tional interests involved, there ought 
to be a drastic shrinkage of the mili- 
tary establishments during the first 
period of disarmament. This might 
meet with irresistible political opposi- 
tion in America and perhaps elsewhere 
also, unless the principle of compensa- 
tion is applied to this problem. 


All those who would be adversely 
affected by any of the provisions of 
the agreement ought to be amply 
compensated, in every nation affected, 
not only for losses they might suffer, 
but also for profits which they might 
forego. 

All personnel of the United States 
Armed Forces, for instance, who may 
be retired because of the shrinkage of 
the military establishment ought to be 
compensated by an increase of, per- 
haps, 20 per cent in their retirement 
pay and, in addition, perhaps, by re- 
imbursement of the income tax pay- 
able on their full retirement pay. 

For a limited period of time, say for 
five years, compensation for profits 
which they will forego should be paid 
also to arms manufacturers, many of 
whom may have to reconvert to the 
production of other goods. And com- 
pensation ought to be paid also to 
labor in order to facilitate relocation 
and retraining. 

In America, compensation for losses, 
and, even worse, for profits that cor- 
porations may forego, would subject 
Congress to strong pressures from the 
various interests if the compensation 
were to be paid by the government. 
Therefore, Congress might strenuous- 
ly oppose in principle any compen- 
sation payable by the government. 
The same objection does not hold, 
however, if compensation is paid by 
an international fund set up for the 
purpose and according to rules set 
forth in its charter. 

Great benefits would result from 
creating in certain regions of the 
world large free-trading areas with 
tariffs abolished and currencies freely 
convertible. It might be possible to 
accomplish this if compensation were 
paid both to manufacturers who might 
forego profits and to labor for reloca- 
tion and retraining. The compensation 
paid to manufacturers need not amount 
to more than a fraction of the actual 
increase in import volume resulting 
from the tariff cut, since the loss in 
profit would be only a fraction of the 
loss in volume. If provisions were 
made to pay adequate compensation 
to those who forego profits because of 
tariff cuts, Western Europe, for instance 
might move very fast toward a cus- 
toms union, From the ensuing increase 
in the trade and prosperity of Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union could derive 
marked benefits once East-West trade 
is fully revived. 

The principle of compensation might 
also be essential for permitting the 
liberation of colonies, each at the ap- 


propriate time that may be fixed by 
the general political settlement. Only 
very few colonies are profitable to the 
nations that hold them, but many col- 
onies are profitable to certain groups 
of investors within those nations. The 
liberation of those colonies may become 
politically acceptable only if the agree- 
ment provides for the paying of ample 
compensation to the vested interests 
adversely affected by the liberation of 
the colony. 

The thought of paying compensa- 
tion to vested interests out of interna- 
tional funds is perhaps Utopian, but 
the belief that the needed measures 
can be put through without paying 
compensation to vested interests may 
be unrealistic. 


Political Settlement 


During the last war Wendell Will- 
kie urged again and again that the 
United States negotiate a postwar set- 
tlement with the Soviet Union while 
the war was still on and they had a 
common enemy. Had that been done, 
the world would be a different place 
today—at least this is what I person- 
ally believe. 

In a certain sense the hydrogen 
bomb may play today the role of the 
common enemy. Rather than to dis- 
arm first, eliminate the Strategic Air 
Force and the bombs and then try to 
negotiate each conflict separately, it 
would seem better to try to reach at 
the outset a far-reaching political set- 
tlement that would also provide for 
disarmament. 

Many of the conflicts that may arise 
within the next 25 or 50 years are 
foreseeable, and they ought to be fore- 
stalled by the agreement. An agree- 
ment concluded today could, of course, 
not dispose of all of these conflicts in 
the sense that it would provide for the 
immediate implementation of the set- 
tlements that the agreement stipulates. 
Some of these conflicts can be dis- 
posed of by the agreement only at the 
price of setting a far distant date for 
the implementation of the provisions 
agreed upon. 

If all these conflicts are dealt with 
at the time the agreement is negoti- 
ated, it may be possible to balance one 
against the other, and the desire to 
write an agreement that offers both 
nations strong incentives to keep it in 
operation may make it possible to 
arrive at a settlement of all these is- 
sues as one single package. But if these 
issues are left to be negotiated one by 
one at the time they become acute, 
each issue will be negotiated under 


pressures at the risk of an abrogation. 

The agreement that is needed may 
bear little resemblance to a peace 
treaty in the conventional sense of the 
word. It has to do more than to post- 
pone the war and thus it has to solve a 
problem which has never been solved 
before. It will have to make provisions 
for gradual changes that will prevent 
conflicts from ever reaching an acute 
stage and therefore it may have to 
read more like a fifty-year plan than 
a peace treaty. 

The political settlement must try to 
make certain that in none of the fore- 
seeable conflicts will the Soviet Union 
and the United States line up on op- 
posite sides. It should be possible to 
accomplish this, for today it is of no 
vital importance to America and the 
Soviet Union just how most individual 
conflicts are settled, as long as all of 
them are settled one way or another. 

In arriving at a settlement, some of 
the old devices that have been used 
in the past in the field of foreign pol- 
icy might have to be used again, but 
they will have to be used with impor- 
tant modifications. 

After the Second World War, Eng- 
land and Russia tentatively reached an 
agreement providing for Rumania to 
be in the Russian sphere of influence 
and for Greece to be in the British 
sphere. President Roosevelt found this 
objectionable and therefore the agree- 
ment was not put into effect. Soon 
thereafter fighting started in Greece. 
Presumably in this instance President 
Roosevelt put the moral issue involved 
above the issue of avoiding war. 

Reaching an agreement on spheres 
of influence has been successfully used 
for the preservation of peace in the 
past and this device may have to be 
used again; but today if we agree on 
spheres of influence we can do so only 
for a limited period of time and it will 
be necessary to make provisions for 
the liberation of each area at some 
later date. The principle of “predeter- 
mined gradualism” may be applied to 
this problem in general and to the 
liberation of the colonies in particular. 


Predetermined Gradualism 


The framework for a general time 
schedule for the liberation of all areas, 
which are at present under foreign 
domination, might be set by Great 
Britain, who has shown her awareness 
of the need for timely liberation. One 
might thus start out by asking Great 
Britain to submit a schedule that 
would set for each colony the date at 
which British power will be with- 
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drawn from the colony. Whether a col- 
ony might look forward to its libera- 
tion in fifteen or thirty years is less 
important than being certain that it 
will be free at a fixed and not-too- 
distant date. 

The British are aware of the fact 
that they cannot keep the colonies for- 
ever. The earlier a date they set for 
the liberation of any one colony, the 
less trouble they will have with the 
native population. People will fight for 
the abstract concept of freedom with 
great fervor but few people are will- 
ing to die for something that they 
know will come to pass within the 
foreseeable future—whether they die 
for it or not. 

Once such a schedule is proposed 
by Great Britain, it will be much eas- 
ier to set the dates for the liberation 
for all the other dependent areas. 

The colonies that may be liberated 
in the near future as well as other un- 
derdeveloped areas present a fertile 
ground for subversion. Subversion may 
be defined as the action of a nation 
that helps to bring about a change of 
government in another nation for the 
purpose of bringing into office a gov- 
ernment that is subservient to the for- 
mer, or at least not subservient to 
someone else. In this sense, one might 
perhaps say that the United States 
subverted Iran, whose present govern- 
ment is maintained in office by an 
army equipped with American tanks 
and guns. For us here, the relevant 
point about subversion is that both 
parties can play at this game. It is not 
a good game from the point of view of 
the native populations. 

If the agreement provides for the 
kind of disarmament we discussed, 
then strategic consideration would no 
longer provide an incentive for trying 
to extend influence through subver- 
sion. But Russia and the United 
States may want to continue to exert 
influence for a variety of reasons and 
the question thus arises whether the 
agreement could regulate the means 
by which such influence may be legit- 
imately exercised. Perhaps this could 
be done. However, the provisions of 
the agreement stipulating the per-- 
mitted means could be evaded with 
comparative ease and therefore these 
provisions would have to be regarded 
as a package that may be abrogated 
as a whole. 

The problem of influence and sub- 
version would be far less troublesome 
if it were possible to establish stable 
native governments in underdevel- 
oped areas. Unfortunately, here, we 
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come up against an unsolved problem 
that calls for a set of political inven- 
tions. 

The parliamentary form of democ- 
racy is not very well suited for the 
self-government of the less developed 
countries. There is little doubt in my 
mind that other forms of government 
could be devised which would be no 
less democratic, in any meaningful 
sense of the word, than the parlia- 
mentary form of democracy, and be 
far more suitable for underdeveloped 
countries, Intellectual leadership in the 
West has been grossly remiss in neg- 
lecting this problem. As it is, there is 
a scarcity of ideas which makes prac- 
tical experimentation impossible at 
present; but if ideas were developed 
as they certainly could be developed, 
there might be an opportunity for 
cautious experimentation as Great 
Britain proceeds to grant independ- 
ence to one colony after another. We 
may assume that the Colonial Office 
is aware at least of the existence of 
the problem, and is willing to scru- 
tinize solutions, if any well-thought- 
through solutions can be presented to 
them. 

Another problem that must be 
solved is the problem of population 
control in the underdeveloped areas. 
There is no need for us to be con- 
cerned, however, about the political, 
social, and religious obstacles that to- 
day may seem to stand in the way of 
solving this problem. Before India was 
independent, the all-Indian Congress 
did not recognize the importance of 
controlling the birth rate. But the gov- 
ernment of India faced with the need 
of keeping her people from starving 
has no choice but to acknowledge its 
importance. The Catholic Church is 
opposed to birth control, but the 
Catholic Church in Puerto Rico, where 
the need has become urgent, closes an 
eye. The Chinese government today 
might prefer to pin their hope on in- 
creasing agricultural production. But 
if they succeed in improving public 
health and infant mortality decreases, 
25 years from now, China might be 
faced with a population explosion and 
the Chinese government will then 
change her position. 

When means will be available, suit- 
able for the use of controlling the 
birth rate in the areas where it is 
most needed, say a “pill” that can be 
taken once a month, those means will 
be used when the need is great 
enough. Not until the last few years 
has real work begun in this field. But 
when the means will be available, and 


they may be available soon, then the 
“pill” will prove to be stronger, I am 
confident, than social custom, religion, 
or government, And it is not likely 
that it will be necessary to codify, in 
some international agreement, “free- 
dom of access to the pill” as one of 
the basic human rights, 

If this hope is not fulfilled, popula- 
tion pressure arising in the next twen- 
ty-five to fifty years could lead to the 
conquest without war of a number of 
nations through mass migration from 
overpopulated countries nearby. Or, 
if such immigration were blocked the 
population pressures could lead to 
stresses that might require interven- 
tion by the regional police forces. 

We have so far talked about the po- 
litical settlement only in general terms. 
Clearly what is needed now is to pro- 
ject a detailed image of a balanced 
political settlement that would cover 
every area of the world, and thus to 
show that it is possible to devise a 
settlement that the great powers would 
be likely to want to keep. It would be 
also desirable to show that such a set- 
tlement need not involve appeasement, 
ie., that none of the great powers 
need to purchase peace by being gen- 
erous at the expense of some of the 
smaller nations. 

The most acute controversial issues, 
such as Formosa, Korea, and Indo- 
china are products of the cold war. 
Once a new setting is created in which 
a major war is unlikely to occur, the 
great powers need not be concerned 
just how these issues are settled, pro- 
vided only that they are settled one 
way or another. The unfortunate peo- 
ple who happen to live in these areas 
may of course be vitally affected by 
the settlement, and their real interests 
should be taken into account. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not clear how this shall 
be done; the wishes that they might 
express in an election might have some 
relation to their real interests and again 
they might not. 

I shall not attempt here to spell out 
a global settlement and shall deal only 
with one problem—as an example—the 
problem of Germany. 


Germany 


If disarmament goes far enough, 
and if machine guns are essentially 
the only mobile weapons available in 
unlimited quantity to the national gov- 
ernments in Europe, the issue of 
whether or not Germany should be 
neutral or be permitted to form alli- 
ances will be void of any tangible 
meaning and will present no obstacle 


to the unification of Germany. But 
what shall be done about the Eastern 
frontiers of Germany? 

As we have stressed earlier, the po- 
litical settlement which we are dis- 
cussing will be satisfactory only if it 
eliminates the foreseeable conflicts be- 
fore those conflicts become acute. The 
issue of the Eastern frontier of Ger- 
many is almost certainly one upon 
which sooner or later the whole Ger- 
man nation, without difference of par- 
ty affiliation, will unite, and for this 
reason alone it would seem necessary 
to dispose of this issue. Here, again, the 
principle of predetermined gradualism 
might be applied. The agreement could 
provide that Germany would obtain 
from Poland each year a two-mile 
strip beyond the Oder-Niesse line un- 
til Germany has reacquired her pre- 
war territory in the East. Similarly, 
Poland might reacquire a two-mile 
strip each year on her Eastern fron- 
tier from the Ukraine. 

Because these changes are slow, it 
should be possible to make available 
abundant compensation for the relo- 
cation of each family that moves out of 
either of these two zones. By setting the 
compensation high enough one may 
forestall the rise of political pressure 
in opposition to relocation and there 
might even be a demand on the part 
of the affected population for reloca- 
tion ahead of schedule. 

Stipulating a slow gradual expan- 
sion of Germany beyond the Oder- 
Niesse line would seem to be better 
than to cede those territories outright 
to Germany. For a while at least it 
will make Germany particularly anx- 
ious that there shall be no abrogation 
of the agreement that would automati- 
cally put an end to her eastward ex- 
pansion. 

The creation of a united and inde- 
pendent Germany in the center of Eu- 
rope may afford a unique opportunity 
in the following respects: 


The area of the greatest interde- 
pendence of nations today is Europe. 
What the German government does 
affects all her neighbors and what the 
French government does affects all 
her neighbors, yet this interdepend- 
ence is not reflected today in the po- 
litical organization of Europe. 

It would be difficult to remedy this 
defect by creating supranational Eu- 
ropean authorities, for it is in the 
nature of government to resist any 
abridgment of its sovereignty. An en- 
tirely different approach to this prob- 
lem might prove to be more feasi- 
ble. When a United Germany is 


created and Germany is about to de- 
cide on a constitution, the German 
Constitutional Assembly could take a 
new departure. Germany could make 
available a number of seats in the 
German Parliament (to which the 
German government will be respon- 
sible) for delegates from parliaments 
of the neighboring nations, who would 
serve as full members. The number of 
these foreign delegates could be ini- 
tially quite small and increase slowly 
within about 25 years according to a 
fixed time schedule to perhaps 30 per 
cent of the total membership of the 
German parliament. 

Within a fixed number of years, the 
French, the Dutch, the Belgians, the 
Danes, etc., would have to adopt simi- 
lar provisions or else those among 
them who fail to do so would lose 
their representation in the German 
Parliament. 

This kind of political organization of 
Europe would be likely to strengthen 
in all parliaments the parties of the 
middle. Clearly, French, Belgian, and 
Dutch Nationalists are not likely to 
vote in the German Parliament for in- 
stance with the German Nationalists, 
but rather with the German middle 
parties. The strength of the Communist 
parties in the European parliaments 
would on the average remain unaf- 
fected but it would be decreased in 
those parliaments where the Commu- 
nists come closest to exercising con- 
trol and it would be correspondingly 
increased elsewhere. The governments 
responsible to these parliaments would 
remain sovereign but they could not 
take decisions that would adversely 
affect their neighbors without losing 
support in Parliament. On the whole, 
this political structure would seem to 
be a natural expression of the interde- 
pendence that actually exists between 
the nations of Europe. 


Concluding Remarks 


Only an organized world commu- 
nity can remain perennially at peace 
and no global agreement that may be 
concluded within the next few years 
could be expected to set up such a 
world community. But it is none too 
early, perhaps, to begin to conceive 
the needed social and political inven- 
tions and then to proceed to draw an 
image of a functioning world commu- 
nity. For if we thus obtain a clearer 
concept of the goal toward which the 
world may move, it will be, perhaps, 
easier for the statesmen to arrive at 
global agreement that will leave unob- 
structed the road to progress. 
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The Lesson of Geneva 


(Continued from page 275) 


have become intoxicated with the 
prospects for nuclear power. They will 
not be satisfied with gestures on our 
side, even if Sir John Cockcroft’s ex- 
cellent summary makes it clear that 
nuclear power can have only gradual 
and long-term impact upon their econ- 
omies. 

The military atom was verboten at 
Geneva. One talked about it only in 
private sessions, but it was on the 
minds of many. “Atoms for Peace” was 
the motto of the Conference. It stared 
at you from multi-colored and multi- 
lingual posters throughout Switzerland. 
(The Russian text asserted even more 
bluntly that “atoms will bring peace.”) 
Undoubtedly, many scientists were un- 
easy about this propaganda label 
placed upon a scientific meeting. It 
seems to imply that atomic energy 
can somehow relieve us of its own 
threat. Yet, all peacetime applications 
of atomic energy, however benefi- 
cent, in no way remove or counter- 
balance the threat of nuclear weapons. 

The atomic power is as yet but a 
prospect; but immense stockpiles of 
nuclear bombs exist today—sufficient 
to expunge our civilization, including 
any industrial atomic power plants 
which may be built. And when we 
actually have large-scale nuclear 
power production all over the globe, 
many nations which today do not have 
nuclear bombs will acquire the capa- 
bility of making them. Are we fully 
aware of the risk of an “atomic bombs 
for all” policy? What kind of a world 
will we have when many nations pos- 
sess stockpiles of nuclear explosives? 
Such questions were not discussed— 
were not to be discussed—at Geneva. 

Some comment is in order upon the 
press at Geneva. To this observer, 
British news coverage of the Confer- 
ence seemed very good—the Econo- 
mist and the London Times, as well as 
the Manchester Guardian all doing a 
good job. On our side of the Atlantic, 
newspaper treatment left much to be 


desired. However, Time magazine may 
be proud of its science editor, Jack 
Leonard. The Atomic Industrial For- 
um did excellent reporting, as did the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. While 
the Conference devoted all of its at- 
tention to nuclear power based on 
uranium fission, the press made a col- 
lective vertical take-off upon Bhabha’s 
passing reference to the possibility of 
thermonuclear power based on hydro- 
gen fusion. Neither Cockcroft’s calm 
persuasion, nor Admiral Strauss’ 
oblique pessimism could bring the 
press to earth. In the wild blue yon- 
der of “tamed H-bombs” reporters 
looked down upon mere A-power. 





Both U.S. and British officials admit- 
ted that they had secret research proj- 
ects devoted to thermonuclear power. 
Admiral Strauss stated in a press in- 
terview on August 11th that H-power 
was at least twenty years away. One 
may ask: Is there any sense in “clas- 
sifying” research on something which 
lies so far in the future? 

Geneva proved that the United 
States is pitted against a capable op- 
ponent in the Soviet Union. Thou- 
sands of young scientists are being 
trained in the USSR, in what is appar- 
ently a prodigious attempt to wrest 
technological superiority from the free 
world. This is not just another Five 
Year Plan; it seems rather to have the 
dimensions of a Fifty Year Plan. We 
have had warnings in the United 
States that nuclear scientists and engi- 
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“Tf man does find the solution for World Peace it will be the most 
revolutionary reversal of his record we have ever known.” 
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—GENERAL Grorce C. MARSHALL 


Report of the Chiefs of Staff 
September 1, 1945 


neers are in short supply, despite a 
sharp upswing in demand. Clearly, if 
we are to service the bilateral agree- 
ments thus far made, and maintain our 
projected program of domestic devel- 
opment, we need a bumper crop of 
nucleonics experts in 1960, 1970, and 
ever after. How odd it seems to have 
to encourage the youth of America to 
rally to this exciting new field of tech- 
nical endeavor! 

Certainly, the security stockade we 
have built around atomic energy has 
not helped to attract our youth into 
this new profession. Therefore, it 
would seem highly desirable to take 
stock of what happened at Geneva 
and realign correspondingly our peace- 
time AEC power program. 

First, nuclear science should be 
freed from security restrictions of all 
types. It ought to be as open as any 
other science—zoology or pharmacol- 
ogy. It should be possible to make 
AEC installations such as Brookhaven 
and Argonne National Laboratories 
completely unfettered by security reg- 
ulations. Young scientists should be 
free to visit and work at these sites 
without being “Q” cleared, and with- 
out subjecting their investigations to 
“declassification.” 

Second, nuclear power development 
ought to be thrown open to industrial 
participation without the present “L” 
clearance drawbacks for personnel and 
limited access to nuclear power data. 
Except for a small fraction (less than 
5 per cent) of literature on nuclear 
engineering, industrial participants 
should need no clearance. Work that 
really needs to be kept secret can be 
relegated to a few AEC installations, 
such as the Los Alamos Laboratory in 
New Mexico. 

Third, all biological and medical 
work of the AEC ought to be* open 
and easily accessible. This means, 
among other things, that the biological 
and medical data from bomb tests 
should at last be fully available to the 
men who can do something with them. 
Inside the AEC, research results in 
biology and medicine should be “born 
free,” just as in any university or re- 
search institute. 

Geneva provides us with an opti- 
mistic note for the opening of the Sec- 
ond Decade of Atomic Energy. Re- 
opening of the lines of communication 
with scientists of the world augurs 
well for the future of atomic science 
and technology. However, it provides 
us with no reasons to forget Hiroshima 
and Bikini. 

—RawpuH E. LAPP 


“This is a time of peril; we need the best leadership we can get, and 
also the best informed followership—if we are going to dig our way 
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